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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



DELICACY, TBtTE AND FALSE. 

The outcry which has been raised by some persons in Boston against the 
bas-relief on the facade of the new Public Library Building, as an offence 
against decency, tempts us to consider the question, What is true delicacy, 
and what is false? It seems that Mr. Kenyon Cox, of New York, has pro- 
duced, at the request of the Trustees of the Library, a seal which St. Gau- 
dens, the sculptor, has carved In stone, and which many men of taste regard 
as heraldic, distinctive, and beautiful. This seal is a shield which, bearing 
an open book and resting on a pedestal, is supported by two little naked 
boys, each holding a long torch. At their feet are two twisting dol- 
phins, to signify the maritime importance of Boston. Over this is the 
motto, " Omnium lux civium." Is there anything indelicate in this, except 
to a "prurient prude "I If there is what shall we say of the naked boys in 
Baphael's paintings and those of other old masters, and in the statuary of 
all the galleries of Europe? Why, again, is there no outcry against the 
scores of nude statues in the Boston Art-Museum ? 

What is true delicacy, and what is false ? It is common to speak of our 
age as one of refinement. No doubt we are separated by a gulf 
of restraints and scruples fro m the coarseness of former centuries, — cen- 
turies when a lady of rank bantered Congreve across the pit of a 
theatre In phrases which shock us to-day ; when a Duchess of Northum- 
berland accepted the dedication of a novel fit to be read only by the crea- 
tures of a brothel ; and when Young destroyed the notes of Lady Mary 
Wortley as too gross for print. But when persons to-day boast of their 
" refinement," what is it that they mean? Do they mean by the word true 
purity of mind reflected in the conduct, language, and manners, or do they 
mean only fastidiousness? It has been justly said that refinement, like 
modesty, consists in negatives. It is not self-conscious, coarse, or impure. 
This unconsciousness is a safeguard from contamination and suspicion ; so 
that in no age is individual refinement impossible. 

True refinement is slow to suspect evil. It interprets what it sees on 
the principles of charity. A man is not more refined than another because 
he suspects the loaf he eats, and assumes, therefore, that the kneader was 
a dirty fellow. On the contrary, refinement, being clean itself, thinks that 
others are clean also, until forcibly undeceived. The " father of poetry," 
barbarous as we deem the age in which he lived, has keenly discriminated be- 
tween true and mock delicacy. When, in the Odyssey, the Princess Nausicaa 
and her maids are washing their garments in the river, and the naked, 
shipwrecked mariner appears as a suppliant before them, they act precisely 
as a high-bred princess and her half-bred maids would act to-day. The one, 
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with real dignity, listens to his supplications and relieves his necessities, 
while the others run screaming away. 

Byron once said that the more delicate people become in words, the less 
so they are in acts ; and Addison complained that, in his day, the more 
polish people got by social privilege, the more prone they were to language 
which "a clown would blush to hear." It is only the meretricious and 
wanton mind that is over-nice and squeamish in its choice of words, for the 
simple reason that it seeks the daintiest garment of language in which to 
veil its moral Impurity. True delicacy, on the other hand, is never for 
a moment perplexed to find proper terms to express itself in, because it 
thinks no impropriety. For it to think, is to give utterance to its thoughts; 
and to feel, is to give expression to its emotions, with a guileless simplicity, 
unsuspicious of ill-natured misrepresentation, and fearless, because uncon- 
scious of the possibility, of misconstruction. 

There are some persons of exceeding refinement in their own estima- 
tion, whose delicacy, of which they make agreat parade, is only a delicacy, 
and afalse one at that, in words. It is of that spurious kind which abhors 
plain noun substantives, and would hide its improper imaginings in studied 
circumlocutions. If a word has two meanings it is sensitively conscious of 
the worst one, and is shocked at its utterance as if the better meaning 
could not have been intended. It was a lady with this mock delicacy— the 
forerunner of those of a later day that are said to have "pantaletted" the 
legs (or rather, as they would have said, " the limbs") of their pianos, and 
to have woven aprons to cover the nakedness of marble Cupids and 
Psyches — who, after the publication of Johnson's dictionary, wrote to the 
author complaining of the naughty words he had put into it, and drew 
from him the cutting sarcasm, "So you have been looking for them, it 
seems 1 " When Boswell asked the doctor, as they were standing in front 
of a classic nude statue, " Do you not think this statue is indecent?" he 
bluntly replied : "No ; but I think your remark is." When a man boasts of 
his refinement, he shows by that very act that he is not refined, but only 
fastidious. It was such persons that Swift satirized in one of his acutest 
epigrams, when he said that " nice persons are persons of nasty ideas." 
The Dardani, we are told, washed but thrice in their lives— when they were 
born, when they married, and when they died. Had they suddenly learned 
the necessity of frequent ablution, can one doubt that they would have 
been constantly talking of it? To aprurient mind the language must have 
many immodest words, for such are associated in great numbers to such a 
mind with its habitual train of thought. Such words will be avoided, while 
the things they denote will be thought of with pleasure. 

The daughter of Macklin, the famous English actor, died of a slight in- 
jury to her knee, which she allowed to grow mortal rather than permit any 
doctor to look at the suffering place, though she had won her success on the 
stage by appearing constantly in parts which compelled the most liberal 
display of form and limbs. "I know an actress," says the veteran actor John 
Gilbert, " who won't say her lines, ' I've nearly run my legs off,' but must 
say, 'limbs.' Yet she will cover these same legs with nothing but thin silk 
tights and show them to hundreds of men every night." 

It is curious to trace the history of certain words which were once in 
repute, but which increasing refinement, or rather fastidiousness, has 
banished from people's lips. The word " sweetheart " has gone wholly out 
of polite use, theugh we have no term to supply its place. Another word, 
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once familiar enough, but now proscribed, and which De Quincy indicates 
by a Latin synonym, may be found in the following passage from Addison's 
Spectator : " ' I have read over the whole sentence,' says I, ' but I look 
upon the parenthesis in the belly of it to be the most dangerous part.' " 
There are times when the word in question, which the " Opium-Eater " 
would replace by " stomach," is the only one adequate to the occasion. 
Some forty years ago Whittier wrote thus : 

" A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten, 

His gold-bought masses given ; 
And Rome's great altar smokes with gums to sweeten 

A name that stinks to heaven." 

The verb in the last line offended the delicate nostrils of a Boston edi- 
tor, and he proposed to emasculate the entire strength of the indignant 
verse by substituting "reeks" for its vulgar synonym, but it was said in 
reply that a thing may reek to heaven, and yet not stink to heaven, and 
that the latter was true of the King of Naples's name, which all the rose- 
water in flunkeydom could not sweeten. What right-minded person does 
not hold in far higher respect the outspoken honesty and truthfulness of 
the New England poet which prompted him to call things by their right 
names than the fastidiousness which led the editor of an " expurgated " 
edition of Shakespeare, to substitute "stomach" for "belly" some ten 
times in Coriolanus (in the fable of the belly an d the members) ? This editor 
must have been shocked at Paul's indelicacy in speaking of " men whose 
god is their belly" 

Englishmen are generally supposed to have less false delicacy than 
Americans; but a London journal accounts for the languishing state of 
sculpture in England by the prudery prevailing there, which stands like a 
phantom on the threshhold of the sculptor's studio and scares away patron- 
age. Proficiency in the plastic art cannot be obtained without indefati- 
gable study of the human figure, and corresponding attention to the study of 
the nude; and that study is either avowedly or half unconsciously held in 
horror by multitudes of highly respectable people. Who has forgotten the 
famous protest of the bishops against the casts from the antique at the 
Crystal Palace? Far different was the sentiment of one of the acutest of 
British critics, William Hazlitt, who asserts that it is only when there is 
nothing but the naked figure that the display of it is offensive. " In propor- 
tion as the beauty or perfection of the imitation rises, the indecency van- 
ishes." Northcote, the painter, in his conversations with Hazlitt, main- 
tains the same opinion. Of Guido's " Venus attired by the Graces," he says : 
" None but the most vicious can find fault with it— the very beauty, ele- 
gance, and grace keep down instead of exciting improper ideas ;" and again, 
of both this picture and the " Andromeda chained to the rock," he says : 
" There is no possible offence to be taken at them; nothing to shock the 
most timid or innocent, because there was no particle of grossness in the 
painter's mind. I have seen pictures by others, muffled up to the chin, that 
had twenty times as much vice in them. The intention will always peep 
out ; you do not communicate a disease if you are not infected with it 
yourself." Just and weighty words, in which are condensed the whole 
philosophy of the subject I The mere quality of thorough and absolute sin- 
cerity of artistic purpose diffuses a charm over a painter's or sculptor's 
work, and steeps it in an atmosphere of art, which is practically a safe- 
guard against every corrupting influence. The man who finds his imagi- 
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nation debauched after looking at a masterpiece of Raphael or Angelo may 
be sure that the mischief was already done before he felt the necromancy of 
these great magicians of the pencil and the chisel. 

William Mathews, LL. D. 



COLLEGE THEATRICALS— AS WE HAVE THEM. 

College theatricals appear to be among the good things that soon will 
have attained a "commonness "and an irreclaimable mischievousness that 
cannot be longer ignored. Such has been the fate at least of the most con- 
spicuous college theatricals in the United States, particularly In such large 
cities as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and so on. 

To a Greek tragedy or comedy, or a fling at Terence or Plautus, or 
English classic, by college students, nobody need object. From time im- 
memorial theatricals of such sort have been university prerogatives. In- 
deed, much is owed to the antique practice. It can go on in scecula sceculo- 
ruin without undue interruption to undergraduate work in term-time. 
Much less need it bring any interference to growth of a college boy in 
manliness of mind and body. Such college play-acting need not be stupid. 
It cannot be other than dignified, highly artistic and enjoyable. 

But can our college presidents, professors, trustees, parents, or guardians 
establish a connection worth considering between this student-like and 
manly phase of university theatricals and those entertainments to which 
the general public has been treated recently by prominent college clubs. A 
trivial operetta, little above the level of a music-hall burlesque, is secured 
by the club from somewhere, and often with the understanding that as " pro- 
fessionally" excellent a performance shall be offered as is practicable. The 
cast for it is made up with the inclusion, not merely of undergraduates, but 
of young men who are either past their graduation or who may have had 
no sufficient connection with the college. During the most necessary and 
vital portion of the college year, rehearsals are held weekly, daily, twice a 
day, as the rush of preparing advances. Now and then is convenient a certain 
suhrosa employment of Sunday, truly "professional." Study goes by the 
board, except just sc much study as will serve to carry a lad through his 
classes. Examinations must be met as besb they can. Is not our collegian 
too busy learning his lines, his music, his " steps" in the dances, his " busi- 
ness" generally? He comes home at night fagged, excited, tired. He learns 
not his mathematics or languages. Instead he realizes the grind of the 
stage and its severities on head and body. In place of athletics he studies 
how to show his leg in a galliardand cub a high caper that would satisfy Sir 
Toby Belch. 

Presently comes the public— not performance, but series of performances. 
They occur in some well-known theatre, with much advertisement. All the 
town, fashionable or unfashionable, is begged to come and behold a 
performance that cannot possibly be well achieved by the actors. 
In its intrinsic vapidity and sheer silliness it is not worthy giv- 
ing at all. Thoughtless parents and friends are delighted to crowd 
to the show and to gild it with the glitter of society's approval. This 
or that fashionable charity of the great city is occasionally announced 
as its beneficiary. Finally, after the dancing and singing of the 
week is over, comes the last touch of a truly "professional" per- 



